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A VISIT TO THE PIG-STY. 
nt, grunt, grunt, old Piggy cries, 
And squeak, squeak, squeak, the young replies, 
Oh! Mistress Pig, pray how d’ye do? 
And your little children too ? 
We're come to see you, great and small, 
As you’re sleeping in your stall. 
Now, don’t be cross; we'll do no harm ; 
We only want to see how warm 
Each one snuggles side by side ; 
Some almost the others hide. 
We will not rouse you from your sleep ; 
We only came to take a peep; 
So farewell, Mistress Pig, to-day, 
And don’t disturb yourself, I pray. 
[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 








NARRATIVE. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE SISTER’S TRIAL. 
BY FRANCES. 

“How dear to us are our rights!” said Julia 
toher aunt, as she entered the parlor in which 
she was sitting. 

“Very dear indeed!” she replied, scarcely 
raising her eyes from her sewing. Julia seated 
herself by the centre-table, and opened a book, 
in search of something to quiet her agitated 
mind. But her emotions were too deep, and 
the storm had been gathering too long, to be 
blown over by an isolated effort. She laid down 
her book, and a heavy sigh drew the attention of 
her aunt, who now looked up, and recollecting 
what she had said when she came in, asked, 
“Have you lost your rights, Julia?” 

‘“Yes,”’ she answered, “ Caroline usurps all. 
You know I have a rich portable desk, which 
uncle Joseph brought me from Gloucester, and 
aquire of splendid gilt edged letter paper?” 

“Yes,” said her aunt. 

‘‘ Well, I had my paper, ink, quills, knife, and 
every article of furniture for my desk, in com- 
plete order, and Caroline has been there, and 
deranged every thing. She has taken the paper 
from my portfolio—blotted four or five sheets, 
and left them all scattered about looking as if 
afraid of each other. She left the knife and ink- 
stand on the outside of the desk; and cut half a 
dozen quills in pieces, then left them sticking in 
the carpet. You know, aunt, they cannot be 
swept off, but must be picked out one by one. 

“Why,” said her aunt, ‘‘ doyou not tell Caro- 
line how hard it is to arrange them in order 
after her?” 

“T have,”’ answered Julia. ‘I said to her this 
morning, that I was sorry she had spoiled so 
much of my beautiful paper ;. and she said, “ Oh 
yes, your beautiful paper! I presume uncle 
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wished she would not come there to write agai n 
if she could not leave things as she found them. 
‘“‘ Indeed!” she replied, “I have as much right 
to the desk as yourself; and all the things are 
as much mine, as yours!” 

I only said I should see to it, and locked the 
desk; then when I began to sweep, and saw 
more than a hundred pieces of quills, with their 
points fast in the carpet, I ¢alled Caroline, and 
showing them to her, asked her if she would not 
pick them up. She turned round, and walkéd 
out with a very satisfied air, saying, ‘it is your 
turn to take care of the chamber this week;” and 
ran singing down stairs. Now, aunt, do you 
think this is as it should be?” 

Her aunt either had no opinion, or it was too 
precious to give gratis, for she answered her 
question by asking her if she had been to her 
mother. 

“Yes,” Julia replied, ‘and she only regrets 
that Caroline has spoiled the paper I valued so 
highly; she said Caroline was very much hurried 
last evening, and I must forgive her.” 

‘‘ That is good counsel,” said her aunt. 

*¢ Yes, I know it,” said Julia. Our Saviour 
said, ‘‘ forgive seventy times seven,” but you 
remember, aunt, there is a condition; ‘if he re- 
pent.” Caroline never has manifested for any 
delinquency the least possible sorrow; and her 
spirits always seem most buoyant, when my cha- 
grin is deepest. A few days ago, I found my 
scissors with the rivet broken, and upon inquiry 
found Caroline had done it cutting pasteboard. 
Last evening she borrowed my thimble, and in 
less than five minutes it was in the fire. Every 
thing shares the same fate; and if I lament any 
loss she says as she did of the paper.” 

‘You do not mean,” said her aunt, * that 
every thing shares the fate of your thimble and 
sciscors, for Caroline is sometimes careful.” 

‘¢ But never kind,”’ answered Julia. 

At this moment Caroline entered laughing, as 
usual, and said she, ‘*when I do any thing 
wrong, Julia looks at me with such a reproving 
gaze, I dare not stop to apologize.” Their aunt 
could not help smiling in view of the contrast, 
and as Caroline was her pet, Julia might not ex- 
pect any thing else. 

Caroline went out, and immediately returned, 
bringing a small flat box, wishing Julia to guess 
what was in it, and said, “it is a perfect em- 
blem of two sisters like us.” Julia did not ap- 
pear to be guessing, so Caroline opened the box. 
Nothing could be seen, but a square piece of 
pelisse wadding, just fitting into the box; and 
her aunt somewhat curions to know the contents 
of the box, arose, and lifting a layer of the cot- 
ton, discovered two beautiful butterflies which 
Caroline had found on a window in the attic, and 
supposed they had frozen soon after leaving the 
chrysalis. ‘* You have an uncommon idea of an 
emblem Caroline,” said Julia; ‘ however, they 
are very pretty, where did you find them?” 
Caroline informed her, and added, “ Listen, will 
you accept these as a peace offering?” turning 
round that Julia might not see the irrepressible 
smile playing upon her lips. She had scarcely 
finished speaking, when the door bell rang. 

“It is Edmund! wipe your-eyes, Julia,” said 
Caroline, hurrying out of theroom. Julia’s eyes 
were dry—but a tear glistened on her cheek, 
and she hastily wiped it off, as she rose to meet 
and welcome one whom she was wishing that 
morning might come—her cousin Edmund Lee. 
Julia was a beautiful girl, with a character which 
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ever love. She held her passions in perfect sub- 
ordination, and her heart had been early disci- 
plined, and subjected to Him who had given her 
life. Caroline was just the reverse. She pre- 
ferred the society of the low, illiterate and irre- 
ligious; and she inhaled the atmosphere poisoned 
by the infectious breath of her fellows. Her 
household duties, although very few, she consid- 
ered extremely: irksome; and notwithstanding 
the endless variety in all the departments of. this 
science, Caroline complained of monotony. 
Julia did not enjoy her society, and she often 
said, as she vainly endeavored to correct and 
subdue her wayward spirit, “Why, Caroline, 
what will become of you?” but she only replied 
by saying she should not subject her character to 
Julia’s moulding. Caroline was a severe trial to 
Julia away from home, as well as at home. 

She loved her sister, and she wished her to 
feel her duties and capabilities. She wished to 
present some motive to Caroline’s mind, to rouse 
its energies, and call them into active usefulness 
—to awake the long and profound slumber of 
reason, and bring under the control of its em- 
pire, her unchecked, ungovernable passions. 
Julia had remonstrated and reasoned to no pur- 
pose. She had selected many young ladies from 
her associates as models for Caroline’s imitation, 
to no effect. She was nearly discouraged. For 
a long time, Julia had been wishing Edmund 
would come and assist her in devising some plan 
to win Caroline’s confidence, and to influence 
and draw her imperceptibly before the mirror of 
truth, where she might see her character in all 
its relations to the world. Some invisible mes- 
senger conveyed to Edmund the secret wish of 
his cousin, and he came. 

He proposed a walk. Julia was ready in an 
instant, and Edmund was soon acquainted with the 
circumstances of the day. He had heard many 
similar narrations, and seen Julia excited—but 
never so much as now. Her walk, however, re- 
moved her discomposure, and she came home 
with her own happy smile. 

Edmund and Julia thought much how to over- 
come the unyielding spirit of Caroline. Every 
interview saw a new scheme formed, which was 
executed with care by Julia, but Caroline re- 
mained unchanged.— To be Continned. 
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INDUSTRY; 
Or, James and his sister Jane. 


It was a fine moonlight night in autumn, one 
of those calm, pleasant evenings so dear to boys 
who love to be out of doors spending their eve- 
nings in play. On one of these evenings, James 
Scarlet was busily engaged in playing his favor- 
ite game of “ hide and seek,” with half a dozen 
of his noisy and thoughtless companions. His 
mother had strictly charged him to be at home 
at seven o’clock. But halfan hour had passed 
since the old church clock had struck that fleet- 
ed hour, and still he was playing. Conscience 
checked him once or twice, but he silenced its 
monitions by saying, as it whispered, ‘ James 
you ought to go home,” “ Never mind, I’ll go di- 
rectly!” 

Just then, the door of a house opened, and 
the fragile form of a young lady stood in the 
opening, covering a lamp with one hand, which 
she held in the other. After looking up and 
down the street, she discovered the boys, and in 
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James heard, but played on. He knew it was 
his sister, but he loved play and wanted to stay 
longer. She called again, but still no answer. 
He pretended not to hear. So placing the lamp 
behind the door, the young lady threw her 
shaw! over her head, and ran to her brother. 
Taking him kindly by the hand, she said, 

« James, mother wishes you tocome home di- 
rectly and get your lessons.” 

The play-loving boy rudely snatched his hand 
away from his sister, and angrily replied, as he 
left his companions to go home, 

‘‘ Bother the lessons, I wish they were all in 
the river or somewhere else!” 

After this haughty expression of his feelings, 
he said no more, but walked sulkily into the 
house. Going into the parlor, he threw his cap 
into a corner of the room, and then sat down by 
the fire, looking as cross as fretfulness could 
make him. 

** James, my son, what is the matter?” asked. 
his mother, most affectionately. 

‘‘ Nothing!” replied he, in a thick muttering 
voice. 

His mother, who understood his feelings, re- 
marked, ‘I am sorry to see you, my son, ex- 
hibiting so cross and wicked a disposition. This 
is adding offence to offence. You first disobey- 
ed my wish to have you return at seven o’clock, 
and now you are peevish and cross, instead of 
busily studying your lessons for to-morrow. O 
my son, this is very wicked, and your heavenly 
Father will be angry with you.” 

The kindness of this remark, seemed to re- 
move some of the boy’s peevishness, and half- 
smiling, half crying, he replied, ‘* Well, mother, 
you know I don’t love these hard tasks, and I 
don’t see what good it will do to learn grammar 
and geography at all.” 

‘‘ The use of your studies, my child,” replied 
Mrs. Scarlet, “is to fit you for a proper perform- 
ance of the various duties of life; they serve also 
to make your mind grow, and to prepare it to 
conceive thoughts of your duty and of the Deity, 
worthy of your nature. Much of your happi- 
ness, and all your influence in life, depend on 
the industry with which you attend to your stu- 
dies now.” 

‘* Yes,” said his sister Jane, who sat at the 
work table with her little brother, ‘I have late- 
ly read the life of that great philosopher and 
statesman, Benjamin Franklin, and I remember 
how hard he toiled to acquire knowledge, al- 
though he was only a printer’s apprentice. He 
used to sit up at night to read, after working 
hard all day. Don’t you remember, mother, 
about the papers he wrote, when he was only fif- 
teen years old? How he put them under the 
door, and his brother printed them, and how 
they astonished the gentlemen who read them. 
But it was by hard and persevering study that 
Benjamin Franklin obtained knowledge, and his 
knowledge made him great.” 

‘“* But I don’t want to be a great man,” said 
James, as he walked to the table and began 
playing with a book. 

‘Still, my son, it is your duty to cultivate 
your mind. God, your Creator, requires it of 
you. He has given you a mind of unlimited 
powers, and He expects that you will improve it. 
Your parents require it of you, and your happi- 
ness demands it. I am grieved, my son, that 
you do not love to study. But do try to-night 
and get your lessons, and see if you are not hap- 
pier, than when you go to bed without having 
learned them.” 

James made no reply, but took up his book, 
with an evident intention to try. He was sad 
for having grieved his mother, and he felt desir- 
ous to atone in some measure for the grief he 
had occsioned. In a few moments he had both 
hands up to his head, his elbows on the table, 
and his book before him busily engaged in re- 
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‘to love.” Ina short time he was able to re- 
peat it, and jumping up, he turned to his sister, 
and said, 

*¢ Now, Jane, I can say it all perfect. 
you hear me?” 

Jane heard his lesson. He only missed one 
word. His mother gave him asmile of approba- 
tion, and said, “‘I am sure you must feel happier 
than you have done for a number of evenings. 
The satisfaction arising from the performance of 
duty, is of a peculiar kind, and I think, my son, 
you feel it, if I may judge by your sparkling 
eyes.” 

James admitted that it was better to do duty 
than to neglect it, and now he turned to his moth- 
er and asked her forgiveness for the evening’s 
offences; this she readily granted, and impressed 
a warm kiss upon his cheek. 

Mrs. Scarlet next* called her family around 
her, and read a portion of the Holy Scriptures 
in their hearing, and then kneeling down with 
them, commited them to the guardianship of their 
heavenly parent, praying, especially for her son 
James, that he might be made an industrious, 
studious boy, in future. 

James profited by that evening’s instruction. 
He afterwards became a more industrious boy, 
and a better scholar. His friends loved him bet- 
ter than ever, and it is hoped that he will become 
a useful man. If any idle James Scarlet reads 
this story, it is sincerely hoped, that he will profit 
by it, and learn to become studious, active, indus- 
trious and happy.—S. S. Messenger. 
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ILL PAY HIM FOR IT. 


There are two ways in which a father might 
govern his children when not with them himself. 
He could give them power to punish each other 
in cases of disorder or where wrong had been 
done, or he might say, “if one strikes another 
or breaks his playthings on purpose, or injures 
his tools, let the injured one say nothing,—do 
nothing—I will take care of him when I come 
home, and punish him as I think best.” 

Now this last is the course God takes with us. 

He might have taken the other, and what con- 
fusion and wretchedness and misery there would 
have been in the world. But He tells that if 
others injure us, we must not injure them in return. 
He says, ‘‘ Leave your injuries with me—Ven- 
geance is mine, I will repay.” Now, there is a 
controversy going on between God and his crea- 
tures on this very point, and every boy and girl 
takes sides in it. God says, ‘‘ You must not re- 
turn evil for evil,—if one is unkind or disoblig- 
ing to you, you must not be unkind or disoblig- 
ing in return,—if one strikes you in anger, you 
must not give a blow in return,—if one injures 
you in any way, you must not try to punish the 
injurer.” But you resolve that you will not 
leave this matter withGod. You choose to pun- 
ish the offender yourself. Ifa playmate makes 
you suffer, at some rate or other, you will make 
that playmate suffer more. 

‘“‘ Ann, will you lend me your history? 
left mine at home.” ° 

Ann knew how niuch it would oblige Lucy. 
She did not wish to use her book herself; but 
her answer was— 

‘*No. You would not lend me your pencil, 
and I won’t lend you my history.” 

A group of boys were collected in the street. 
At the instant John was ready to start on a race 
with another boy, Henry knocked his hat from 
his head. John seized Henry and plunged him 
into a snow-bank, and then with blows, heavy as 
his strength would enable him to give, kept him 
there till he was sufficiently revenged. You 
might at first have thought it was only rough 
play. Such things may be, and often are done 
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peating. ‘Present. I love, you love, he loves,” 
&c. his lesson being the conjugation of the verb 


in sport—both boys in good humor; but in this 


ed face and angry look, 
that it was not play. 

‘¢ There,” exclaimed John, in an exultin 
as he gave the last blow, “knock my 
again, if you dare.” 

Cases like these are continually occurriy 
among children. 8 

Ann and John both chose themselves to pun. 
ish those who had been unkind to them. Any 
in not lending her book, when Lucy needed jt 
very much, and John in. making Henry suffe, 
pain and mortification. God never gave them 
permission to do this. They should quietly haye 
left the offenders, so far as punishment was cop. 
cerned, with them. God notices every action of 
every child. He never forgets the smalleg 
thing, and he will punish us for every thing that 
we do here, that is wrong, unless we are penitent 
and ask his forgiveness. 

Some boys think it manly and spirited to re. 
sent an injury and return evil for evil. They 
never rest satisfied with inflicting the same 
amount of suffering or inconvenience which has 
been given to them;—the blow in return must, if 
possible, give double pain, the rent in the clothes 
must be twice as large, the fellow-traveller of 
the slightly injured kite must be totally destroy. 
ed. O what a noble spirit is that, which, though 
it feels injuries, still allows little and great ones 
to pass without retaliation. 

Let every boy and girl, when tempted to make 
those who have injured them suffer for it, or on 
that account to injure their property, remember, 
that God has never given them power to punish 
such offences. He reserves that right for hin- 
self alone, and every one will receive justice at 
his hands. 
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JULIA HARWOOD. 

Last fall I spent a few days in one of the love- 
ly villages which beautify the valley of the Con- 
necticut. It was a chilly afternoon in October, 
when I entered the grave yard. The winds 
moaning on the leafless branches, seemed as if 
chanting a funeral dirge. I stood beside the 
grave of a little girl, named Julia Harwood. On 
her tombstone was this inscription, ‘* Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, 
and their works do follow them.” The name 
awoke many painful recollections, for Henry 
Harwood had been the companion of my boy- 
hood. We had mingled in our sports and stud- 
ies and together graduated. Since that time, | 
had not seen him, and his letters had become 
less frequent, until I was ignorant of his situa 
tion altogether. I was wondering whether this 
little girl could be his daughter, when a voice 
said, ‘‘George, my old friend, is it you!” | 
turned and recognized Henry Harwood, the 
companion of my youth. His features bore the 
impress of grief. 

‘“‘ This little girl,” said he, ‘was my daugh- 
ter. When I abandoned myself to the intoxi- 
cating cup, it was she who would move among 
us like an angel of mercy, shedding a ray of 
happiness wherever she was. When her moth- 
er was sad, she would cheer her lonely hours 
with scenes of brighter days to come; and on my 
return, in tones of tenderness, beseech me to let 
the poison cup alone. If my heart had not been 
stone, it would have melted; but I cruelly re- 
pulged her kindness, and bade her be silent. 
She obeyed me, but after that, her cheek was 
paler, and her step more feeble. And shall ! 
say it? Yes. I plunged more deeply into the 
vortex of sin and folly. The day before het 
death, Julia called me to her bedside; and pre 
sing my hand tenderly in hers, addressed me 
thus: ‘* Soon, dear father, I shall die, and your 
daughter will depart from you. Must it be 2 
final separation? Shall we never meet again 
but at the judgment day? Oh! beloved father, 
will you not grant me the last request I shall 
ever make? Night and day I have prayed that 
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thus light up with joy, hearts now pining 
— pratt Will you not, dear father? Oh! 
say yes- Promise now, at the bedside of your 
dying Julia, that you will never taste poison 
ain—that which destroys your intellect, and 
will send you to the drunkard’s dreadful home.” 
[left her, even while in gentle accents she en- 
treated me to smile on her forgiveness for press- 
ing so importunately that which was so near to 
her heart. I left her to drown my feelings of 
remorse in intoxication. When I saw Julia 
again, she was a corpse; and her pale sad face, 
seemed reproaching me for my cruelty. Since 
that time, I have not touched, tasted, or handled, 
the accursed thing.” My friend ceased, over- 
come with emotion; and I felt how true it is, 
that our “works do follow” us. If, my young 
friends, you are discouraged in well doing, think 
of Julia Harwood. Though she did not live to 
reap the fruit of her labor, God heard her prayer, 


and answered it in his own good time. 
[Youth's Cabinet. 
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SAMUEL HICKS AND THE MISER. 
Samuel had some odd notions and expressions 
relative to misers. Looking abroad at the fine 
feeling of benevolence that had gone forth, and 
not often associating with persons of a parsimo- 
nious disposition, he exclaimed to a friend one 
day, “* The breed of misers is nearly run out, 
and not one of the few that are living dare get 
married, so that in a little time we shall see no 
more of them.” On one occasion he obtained 








a remarkable conquest over one of these sons of 


earth. Samuel addressed him on behalf of Chris- 
tian missions, but found every part of the for- 
tress provided with arms against any regular and 
deliberate attack. Poverty was pleaded, objec- 
tions to the cause were urged, and reasons given 
why help should not be sought at his quarters. 
On finding all special pleading ineffectual, and 
as though aware that a city which would be 
proof against a regular siege, might nevertheless 


be taken by surprise, he dropped upon his knees, 


and turning from the miser, directed his addresses 
toGod. Every sentence was like inspiration, 


and penetrated the soul of the miser like the 
Im- 
pressed with a dread of the Being before whom 
he was immediately brought in prayer, he ex- 
claimed with vehemence—“ Sam, I'll give thee 
Samuel, un- 
tufied in his feelings by the oddity of the cir- 
cumstance, for in fact he had too many of his 
own to be moved by those of others, proceeded 
with earnestness in his addresses to his Maker, 
being encouraged by the symptom which ap- 
peared; and, with the quickness of thought, 
changing the subject, intimated how inadequate 
a guinea was to effect the conversion of the 
world. The miser was again met in an unex- 
pected way, and roared out, “ Sam, I tell thee to 
give over—I’ll give thee two guineas, if thou wilt 
On hearing this, Samuel start- 
ed up, took the miser at his word, sec ired two 
notes, and bore them away in triumph to the 
missionary meeting, where he exhibited them on 
the platform, with the high wrought feelings of 
aman who had snatched a living child from the 


fire of heaven—withering him with fear. 


a guinea, if thou wilt give over.” 


only give it up.” 


clutch of an eagle. 


CONSCIENTIOUS SAILOR, 


_The terrible disaster which occurred some 
time since on board the steamboat Helen M’Gre- 
gor by the bursting of the boiler, is to the pres- 
It was 
on the morning of the 24th of February, 1830, 
at Memphis, on the Mississippi river, where the 
boat stopped for a short time to deliver freight, 
and to land passengers. A few minutes after she 
was drawn off to proceed on her trip, the ex- 
Plosion took place. There were between four 
The scenes of 


ent day, fresh in the minds of not a few. 


and five hundred passengers. 
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agony and distress were indescribable—nearly 
one hundred lives were lost. 

I was on board that boat, said a sailor to me 
the other day, just before the sad catastrophe 
took place. It was wonderful how I was led to 
quit the boat, at almost the very crisis of the aw- 
ful occurrence. I have thought of it a thousand 
times, with gratitude to my Maker. My cap- 
tain ordered me to assist in handing freight ov 
the Sabbath. This, I told him, I could not con- 
scientiously do; that I had never done unneces- 
sary work on the Lord’s day. The captain re- 
plied, “*« We have no Sabbaths here at the West 
in our business.”” Very well, I told him; as for 
myself, wherever I was, I endeavored to keep 
the Sabbath. ‘Procure some one in your 
stead,” he then ordered. I said, this I can’t do: 
but pay me my wages, and I will leave the boat. 
The captain did so, and I lefthisemploy. How- 
ever, I was soon after urged to come back again, 
with a proffer of higher wages. .I persisted in 
my refusal, and in a few days shipped at New 
Orleans for Europe. On my arrival, the first 
newspaper I took up contained an account of 
the dreadful destruction of life on board the 
Helen M’Gregor. I was truly thankful for my 
escape—it has taught me a lesson always to be 
prompt and decided in refusing to do wrong, 
whatever consequences may appear likely to 
follow.— Bethel Magazine. 
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MAGNANIMITY OF A LION, 


Prince, a tame lion on board his Majesty’s 
ship Ariadne, had a keeper to whom he was 
much attached; the keeper got drunk one day, 
and, as the captain never forgave the crime, the 
keeper was ordered tobe flogged; the grating was 
rigged on the main deck, opposite Prince’s den, 
a large barred up place, the pillars large and 
cased with iron. When the keeper began to 
strip, Prince rose gloomily from his couch; and 
got as near to his friend as possible; on behold- 
ing his bare back, he walked hastily round the 
den, and when he saw the boatswain inflict the 
first lash, his eyes sparkled with fire, and his 
sides resounded with the strong and quick beat- 
ings of his tail; at last when the blood began to 
flow from the unfortunate man’s back, and the 
‘clotted cats” jerked their gory knots close to 
the lion’s den, his fury became tremendous, he 
roared with a voice of thunder, shook the strong 
bars of his prison, as if they had been osiers. 
And finding his efforts to break loose unavailing, 
he rolled and shrieked in a manner the most ter- 
rific that is possible to conceive. The captain 
fearing that he might break loose, ordered the 
marines to load and present at Prince; this 
threat redoubled his rage, and at last the captain 
desired the keeper to be cast off and go to his 
friend. It is impossible to describe the joy 
evinced by the lion; he licked with care the man- 
gled and bleeding back of the cruelly treated 
seamen, caressed him with his paws, which he 
folded round the keeper as if to defy any one 
renewing a similar treatment, and it was only 
after several hours that Prince would allow the 
keeper to quit his protection and return among 
those who had so ill-used him. 





THE LITTLE DOG AND LION IN A CAGE. 

Have you seen the lion, said my aunt Jane, to 
Ann Bell, one day as they rode out? No, said 
Ann, I have not seen him. Well, said she, next 
week they will bring the lion here in a cage; 
and if you are a good girl, You shall see him. 
In the mean time, I will tell you what a vile 
boy once did to a dog. The man who kept the 
lion, would let no one see him, till he had paid a 
sixpence, or instead of that, would bring a small 
dog to throw into the cage for the lion to tear 
and eat. One day, when a bad boy came to see 





the lion, he could get no sixpence to give, he 


stole a little dog in the street, and gave him to 
the man to throw to the lion. So the man took 
the poor little dog, and cast him into the cage. 
This made all the folks feel bad; but they stood 
still to see what the lion would do. The poor 
little dog was so full of fear, he threw himself 
flat on his back, as he fell in the cage, and put 
up both his little paws, as if he would beg the lion 
to spare his life. When the lion saw him so 
meek and full of fear, he stood still, and would 
not so much as bite him at all. With much 
care, he just put out one of his great paws, and 
drew up the dog close to his breast. So the lion 
did not hurt him, but was so kind, the dog lost 
all fear, and got up on his feet. Now it was not 
long before the dog would jump back and forth 
over the lion, and play with his long mane, and 
stroke it down with his little paw, and each day 
grew more and more fond of him. As for the 
lion, he was so proud of his little dog, that no 
one could get him out of the cage. Thus did 
they live in peace.—S. S. Mon. 








EDITORIAL. 








A WARNING TO BOYS. 


On the evening of the 17th of March, Samuel Mar- 
riott, was sentenced by the Municipal Court in Boston, 
to seventeen years imprisonment in the state prison, fif- 
teen days of which are to be in solitary confinement. 
The crimes for which he is sentenced are, for setting 
fire to, and burning a dwelling house and store on Wash- 
ington street; breaking open the stores of James Bee- 
bee and Franklin Conant, and stealing goods; stealing 
from a building on fire; and stealing goods from the 
store of Clapp & Steel. This young man is only about 
twenty-two years old; and yet he has gone to such a 
length in crime, that he might have been sent to prison 
for seventy years, if the court had pleased; but they 
were merciful to him, though he has now a long time to 
serve. 

Samuel’s father and mother are members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and respectable people, living near 
Greenport, in the state of New York. They loved him 
very much; and though they are aged people, and have 
only a small farm to live upon, when his father heard 
that his son was likely to be sent to prison, he agreed 
to mortgage his little farm, to get four hundred dollars to 
give to the people from whom his son had stolen, in or- 
der to get him clear. But, the Jaw had got hold of poor 
Samuel, and money could not buy his liberty. So now 
he will have to be shut up in a great stone house, with 
iron bars over the windows, and great locks and bolts 
on the doors and gates; and there he must stay seven- 
teen long years, working hard all day, and at night lock- 
ed up in a little cell all alone; and seventeen long days, 
he is to be locked into his little cell, and left there alone 
to think of his past life. And when he looks back tothe 
days when he was happy at home, with his father and 
mother, O how he will weep, and wish those days might 
come again. But no; they will never comeagain. He 
must stay there seventeen years—almost as long as he 
has lived; and most likely, long before he gets out, his 
father and mother will have been buried up in the 
ground, and the green turf will cover them, and perhaps 
the young trees will grow upon their graves, before he 
will be out of his prison. 

But, Samuel’s bitterest reflections, in his lonely and 
solitary cell, will be, when he thinks of the thorns he has 
planted in the pillow of his aged father and mother. 
His mother has written several letters to persons in Bos- 
ton and Providence, in which she speaks of “ the days of 
affectionate end interesting childhood,” when Samuel 
was at home, and compares them with what he is now; 
and showing that her heart is ready to break, for her son 
Samuel. O how many sad days and nights these aged 
people will have, as they sit by their fireside, and look 
at the place where Samuel used to sit, and think of the 
time when perhaps he was a good and dutiful boy—and 





then they will think of him, at his hard work in prison ; 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








and when they lie down to rest, instead of going to 
sleep happily, as they used to do, with their children 
resting under their quiet roof, they will think of poor 
Samuel in his lonely cell, and weep, and wet their pil- 
low with their tears. And, at last, their gray hairs will 
go down with sorrow to the grave. 

Now, we ask the boys who read the Youth’s Com- 
panion, to think of this. “But,” says one, “ what need I 
think of this? I shall never come to the state’s prison.” 
But, how do you know, what you will come to? If God 
should leave you to yourself, and you should follow the 
ways of wicked boys, you might very soon be in the 
state’s prison. The only path of safety for you is, to 
obey the command, which says, “ My son, give me thy 
heart.” If you do this, God will keep you. But, if you 





follow your own evil dispositions ; set up your own will, 
in opposition to that of your parents ; and follow the ex- 
ample of wicked boys, be sure your course will end in 
ruin, if you do not get to the state’s prison. The wick- 
ed men who go-to prison, do not begin their evil course 
by committing great crimes. At first, perhaps, it is dis- 
obedience to their parents. Then, perhaps, they play 
truant from school, or break the Sabbath, and roam about 
in idleness ; and, 
“ Satan always finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do.”’ 

Thus they go on, from one evil thing to another, till at 
last, all their good feelings are gone, their consciences 
seared with a hot iron, and they are ripe for mischief 
and crime. It is against the beginnings of an evil course, 
that you must guard ; for if you set the stone to rolling 
on the top of the hill, you cannot stop it, till it goes to 
the bottom. Remember the advice of Solomon, “My 
son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not;’ and, 
“ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in 
the way of evil men. . Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from 
it, and pass away.” 
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KINDNESS. 

It does children good, sometimes, to be sick. ‘They 
learn then the value of kindness and sympathy, and a 
ready attention to the wishes of others. I once knew a 
little boy whom I shall call Frederic. He was consider- 
ed a good child by most people, especially those who did 
not see him at home. But he had one fault which was 
a very disagreeable one. He never performed any little 
service for others without objecting to it. If one of his 
older sisters asked him even to do so slight a thing as to 
go up stairs for her, he seldom complied immediately 
and cheerfully, but almost always manifested reluctance 
either by words or looks. At last they all agreed that it 
was much pleasanter to do a thing for themselves than 
to ask Frederic. E 

The only person in the house who never received 
such treatment from him was his father. His father he 
not only tenderly loved—for even this would not have 
been enough to prevent the'out-breaking of his great 
fault, but stood very much in awe of him. Of his moth- 
er he was less afraid; and the consequence was, that she 
often suffered from his disobliging temper. It is true, 
that whenever she absolutely commanded a thing he was 
forced to comply ; but often she merely requested the 
performance of some service, and left him to comply or 
not, as he chose. In such cases he often neglected 
the request altogether, and always gave his mother pain 
by his ill-humor. 

One day he received a severe lesson which seemed 
likely to make a lasting impression on him. As I have 
said, he had the greatest desife to please his father, and 
would not for the world have had him acquainted with 
any of his bad behaviour. ‘One day in summer, towards 
night, his mother called him, and asked him if he could 
not go out of an errand for her. 

z Where?” asked Frederic, with no very pleasant 
look. 


“To old Mrs. Jewett’s; I have got something to send 
her” — 


“Oh dear! it’s as much as a mile off—I’m sure I can’t 
go there such a hot day—won't it do some other time ?” 
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“Why it would be better that itshould go to day, be- 
cause she may want it,” replied his mother; and then 
went into the house without saying more. About an 
hour after, Frederic entered the parlor, and found his fa- 
ther and motherthere. Frederic’s father was a minister, 
and had very poor health. On this day he had beensick 
all day up stairs, and Frederic, as well as the other chil- 
dren, was very glad to see him with them again. After 
a few moments he asked his wife if she had sent the 
money to Mrs. Jewett. 

“No,” replied she, “I had no one to send but Fred- 
eric, and he did not seem to be very willing to go, so I 
let it wait.” 

Frederic felt ashamed enough, and was beginning to 
stammer out his willingness to go; but how did he feel 
when his father, without looking at him, asked for the 
money, saying, “I will carry it myself.” Frederic burst 
into tears, and besought his father to let him go; but his 
father was .inflexible, and Frederic had the pain and 
mortification of seeing him set off upon this long walk, 
suffering from weakness, and a nervous headache, which 
every motion increased. Fora long time this proved an 
effectual check to him, but by degrees it was forgotten. 
His own sickness, of which he had a severe attack, was 
more permanent in its effects. During this sickness his 
mother watched him~with unwearied care and tender- 
derness. After he began to get well, he found it very 
tiresome to lie in bed with nothing to do, and like most 





persons in such circumstances, he was full of wants. It 
was continually mother, mayn’t I have this ? mother, will 
you please to tell me a story ? 

One day when his mother was gone down stairs to 
prepare him some jelly-water, his father came into the 
room, and after speaking kindly to Frederic, and asking 
him how he felt, he began to speak of his mother. “Sup- 
pose,” said he, “that during your sickness, your dear 
mother had complied as reluctantly with your wishes, as 
you do with hers, when you are well.” 

Frederic felt the force of this remark, and every time 
his mother did any thing for him, he resolved that he 
would repay her kindness when he got well. Whether 
he kept his resolution I do not know ; but if he made it 
without any reliance upon God for aid, I should fear he 
did not. 








VARIETY. 








Archbishop Tillotson, 


There are some children who are almost ashamed to 
own their parents, because they are poor, or in a low sit- 
uation of life. We will, therefore, glve an example of 
the contrary, as Gaplayed by the aa of Canterbury, 
afterwards Archbishop Tillotson. His father, who was 
a very plain Yorkshireman, perhaps something like those 
we now call “ Friends,” approached the house where his 
son resided, and inquired whether “ John Tillotson was 
at home.” The servant, indignant at what he thought 
his insolence, drove him from the door; but the dean, 
who was within, hearing the voice of his father, instead 
of embracing the opportunity afforded him, of going out 
and bringing in his father in a more private manner, 
came running out, exclaiming in the presence of his as- 
tonished servants, “It is my beloved father;” and, fall- 
ing down om his knees, asked for his blessing. Obedience 
and love to our nts is a very distinct and important 
command of God, upon which he has promised his bless- 
ing, and his promises never fail. 


Se Soe 
* A Little Girl. 

A little girl was passing Ld a garden in which were 
some very pretty flowers. She wished much to have 
some of them; she could have put her hand between the 
rails, and have taken them, and perhaps nobody would 
have seen her. But she knew this would be very wick- 
ed; it would be stealing. So, after thinking a little 
while, she resolved what she would do. She went to 
the mistress of the garden, and asked her very prettily 
to give her some of those nice flowers. The mistress 
told her she had done right not to take them, and then 
showed her another garden, full of beautiful plants and 
flowers, and gathered for her a fine large nosegay. 

Let this teach you a lesson. If this girl had taken 
the flowers without leave, she would have been very 
ee & and if she had been asked how she came b 
them, she would have most likely told a lie to hide her 





first fault. And how uncomfortable she would have felt 


at night, when she lay down, and when she thought of 
the great God, and prayed to him who has said, “ Thieves 
shali not inherit the kingdom of God.” “Be sure your 
sin will find you out,” if you break God’s commands, 


et 
A Little Girl at Taunton. 


The late Rev. Mr. Reader, of Taunton, having called 
one day, in the course of his pastoral visits, at the house 
of a friend, affectionately noticed a little girl in the 
room, about six years of age. Among other things, he 
asked her if she knew that she had a bad heart, and, 
opening the Bible, pointed her to the passage where the 
Lord promises to give a new heart. Hie instructed her 
to plead this promise in prayer, and she would find the 
Almighty faithful to his promise. About seventeen 
years after, a lady came to him, to propose herself for 
communion with the church of which he was pastor, and 
how inexpressible was his delight, when he found that 
she was the very person with whom, when a child, he 
had so freely conversed on subjects of religion, and that 
the conversation was blessed to her conversion. Tak- 
ing her Bible, she had retired, as he advised, pleaded 
the promise, wept and prayed ; and the Lord, in answer 
to her fervent petitions, gave her what she so earnestly 
desired, a new heart. —_>——_. 


Mr. Pomfret, 
Mr. Pomfret, who became an eminent Christian minis. 
ter, was converted at the age of nineteen; yet the re- 
membrance of so large a portion of life spent in impeni- 
tence ever after affected his heart, and he used often to 


repeat the words of Austin, “O Lord, too late I loved 
thee.” 


——<——— 
A Little Teacher, 

A little girl, who taught her father to read, was asked 
by her teacher how she managed to do it. “Why, sir,” 
she replied, “when I learnt A, B, C, I taught father; 
and when I learnt b-a-d, bad, g-oo0-d, good, I taught fa- 
ther; when I could read in the Testament, I taught fa- 
ther to read in the Testament also; and. we leamt 
hymns ; and now we are as happy as the day is long.” 











POETRY. 








THE EAGLE. 

An eagle, perched upon a cliff, 
Beheld a lamb one day, 

Who'd left its mother in the wood, 
And just come out to play. 

The haughty eagle had not dined, 
And now, ’twas nearly night ; 

Of course, this little, tender lamb, 
Was quite a pleasant sight. 

He argued thus—* to eat this lamb, 
I know, is not quite right,— 

Yet I so very hungry am, 
I think, [1 take a bite.” 

A hunter had the eagle watched, 
From just behind a nook, 

And now with right good aim, his gun 
The very region shook. 

Down fell the bird, below the cliff, 
As dead as dead could be! 

And, who will blame the hunter now, 
For going home in glee ? 

—Thus, when the vile, with sad intent, 
Would hapless virtue wrong, 

God often lets them see, at once, 
His arm is just and strong. 


tiie 
A PICTURE.--By C. G. Eastman 
The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his hale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away. 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grand-pa’s knee was catching flies. 
The old man placed his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
He thought how often her mother dead 
Had sat in the same, same place. 
As the tear stole down from his half shut eye, 
“Don’t smoke,” said the child, “ how it makes you cry!” 
The house dog was stretched out on the floor, 
Where the sun, after noon, used to steal, 
The busy old wife, by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel— 
And the old brass block on the mantletree, 
Had plodded along to almost three; 
Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the head so fair, 
Of his sweet grandchild was prest, 
His head bent down, on her soft hair lay— 








Fast asleep were they both on that summer day ! 
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